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Ardent€ 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HEARING SERVICE . 











Mr. R. H. DENT, M.Inst.Pil., 
CALL or WRITE 309, OXFORD STREET. 
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Thank goodness | always bought 
‘Viyella’ service suits 


COOL WHEN IT’S HOT—WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 


Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘Viyella’ Service Shirts have been 
on active service for half a century, and are still right for any 
battlefront, any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force 
blue and white. 
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Harrods vast Galleries still have 

the finest selection of good 
furnishing pieces, taithful Repro 
ductions and Restored Old Furni- 
ture of all the best periods and styles 
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Look _back and remember the infinite 
variety and inexhaustible supply of things made of ‘ Celanese’. 
Those indeed were days of plenty. ... 

You have accepted, however, that in a world at war things 
must be different. Supplies are controlled by Government regula- 
tions, there are shortages of labour, and raw materials — there 
are problems of distribution. But a quantity of Celanese Utility 
Fabrics 7s being produced for civilian use and the Quality is 
excellent. 


We ask you now to look ahead. For whilst we are so busily 





engaged in fulfilling wartime needs of the Forces, the Future 


of ‘ Celanese’ is taking shape. New and interesting Products, 
4 


with new and revolutionary qualities are there — waiting for 


Peace, when they can be released to you in ample supply. 
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REGISTERED reo By THE , ; 
| TRADE MARK Te ANNES ES, hand-spun and hand-woven from 
LN@ i924 NS association o/ m : 

f Eo 100% pure Scottish wool by the 
— “on tat cot aertars | = Crofters in their own homes on the 





ase ae Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


An interesting choice of 

Harris Tweed is still avail- 

able, but in limited quantities. 
* . * 

Look for the Trade Mark on 


the cloth itself and for the 
Label on finished garments. 


HARRIS TWEED 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition:— 
* Harris Tweed"? means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 
produced in Scotland, spun, dyed ard finished in the Outer 
Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their ot 
in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


Harris Tweed is of a texture of unique 
softness, elasticity and evenness. A more 
handsome, comfortable, durable or ‘char- 
acterful’ fabric has never been produced. 


on homes 


Tue Harris Tweed ASSOCIATION LTpv., 10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
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THE STUBBORN BATTLE OF CASSINO AND MONASTERY HILL: AN ALLIED TANK MOVING INTO POSITION FOR ATTACK, 
WHILE IN THE BACKGROUND THE DEVASTATED TOWN AT THE FOOT OF THE MONASTERY BURNS PIERCELY. 


After the greatest air and artillery bombardment of the war, in relation to the size { to the infantry Ten days after the great raid in question, close hand-to-hand conflicts 
| 
of the target, had saturated Cassino, 


tanks proceeded to attack The ruin of the } were taking place between the Allies and the dug-in enemy, the latter obtaining 
town was so great, presenting a scene of vast craters and heaps of rubble, that the reinforcements by night The Germans threw in their crack fighting troops, the 
movement of the Allied tanks was considerably impeded. Bridges had to be flung } Ist Parachute Division Later events have unfortunately revealed that the enemy 
over some of the craters before the invading tanks could proceed to give assistance has successfully brought in fresh troops by underground tunnels 
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“ao recent trial for high treason of an ex-Vichy 

Minister at Algiers had a strangely familiar ring 
about it to a seventeenth-century historian. It re- 
called earlier trials in our own land. It brought back 
the echo of Pym’s haunting words, ‘‘ Stone dead hath 
no fellow!’ It reduced politics to their naked 
fundamentals—to the remorseless struggle 
for power and the unforgiving doctrine of 
Ve Victis. We—or rather, our French 
allies—were back where we had stood before 
George in Pudding Time came o’er and 
Moderate Men looked big, Sir! And the 
French were back for a moment where 
they had stood when the stones of the 
Place de la Revolution ran red with the 
blood of aristocrats, and Amar cried, 
“Let us go to the foot of the great altar 
and attend the celebration of the Red 
Mass!’’ The Communist deputy who is 
reported to have leant out of the window 
after the announcement of the sentence and 
grimly and triumphantly made the sign of a 
throat being cut would have understood 
what Amar meant. 

For blood, it was adjudged, called for 
blood. It was not that Pucheu had 
broken the law of peacetime France, but 
that he had spilt the blood of Frenchmen 
that cried to Heaven for vengeance and 
more blood. He was a Minister of the 
French Government formed by Pétain in 
1940 and formally recognised by every 
neutral State, including the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., as the legal Government of 
I'rance. And as a member of that Govern- 
ment he made himself collectively and 
individually responsible for the acts of 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


It was to Pucheu’s credit that he realised this in 
the end, left office and, flying from France, offered to 
fight in the French North African Army against 
Germany. But from his own point of view he realised 
it too late. However unwillingly, he was by then 
the hated and unforgivable foe of every Frenchman 





obviously able a man could not see it in advance. 
The irony of the situation is that by its suicidal folly 
the Vichy Government did, however unwittingly, what 
was in all probability an important service to the 
United Nations and the cause of freedom. For by their 
abject surrender and protestation of collaboration 
they appear to have prevented Hitler 
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in-1940 from driving on through France 
and Spain into North Africa. At any 


Hitler from doing so, it is hard to 
see what else stopped him. Certainly 
we at that time could not have done 
so. Our Air Force and Army were then 
insufficient to prevent the Germans from 
reaching the Channel ports even before 
the French Army had been crushed: it 
certainly could not have stopped them 
from advancing through Spain and 
dominating the Straits of Gibraltar when 
the French Army had virtually ceased to 
exist. Still less could we have afforded 
to split our then slender Fighter Forces to 
oppose a passage of the narrow waters be- 
tween Spain and North Africa. And had 
the Germans secured North Africa in the 
autumn of 1940, or even a year later, our 
position in the Southern Atlantic would 
have been well-nigh hopeless, and our con- 
tinued defence of the Nile Valley and 
Eastern Mediterranean would, for supply 
reasons, have become virtually impossible. 
Had the Nile Valley and the Eastern 
Mediterranean gone, nothing could have 
prevented the Germans from securing an 
open door into the Middle East, outflanking 
the vital Russian oilfields at Baku, and 


joining hands with Japan over a prostrate 
Asia. A solid Axis bloc from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific would have been the almost 
inescapable result. 

Not that anyone in 1940 could have 
foreseen that Vichy’s hasty submission 


that Government, one of which was to 
outlaw many brave and desperate French- 
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men who refused to recognise that Govern- ““ MILITARY EXECUTION AT ALICANT OF BONET AND HIS ACCOMPLICES.”’ 

; ey, . Ss ee “The butchery was perpetrated in the courtyard of the fortress, in which were drawn 
me nt or—what quickly, by the inexorable out two sides of a square of infantry, behind whom were crowds of ple to witness 
logic of events, came to mean the same the sanguinary spectacle. Bonet and his fellow-prisoners . . . their hands tied 
thing—actively refused to be the slaves of behind them, were ogdered to kneel down, five at a time; a half-company of the 





7 2 . regular troops . . . placed their muskets close to the back of the heads of the 
the German conqueror. Every day since unfortunate beings, the commanding officer gave the signal to fire, and the prisoners 
1940 the number of such Frenchmen—a 


mere heroic handful in June 1940—has 
grown, till to-day it embodies the immense 
majority of the French people. The Germans, 
by their character and methods, have made sure of that. 

The trial, so far as the facts are known in this 
country, did not seem to show that Pucheu was an 
inherently evil man, like Laval or Himmler—a traitor 
or a butcher in the grain. On the contrary, by the very 
constancy and courage with which he bore himself at his 
trial he appeared to have at least the rudiments of what 
might have proved under happier circumstances fine 
traits. He was a self-made man who in a com- 
paratively short life had overcome great difficulties 
and raised himself to a great position in industry and 
the State. And herein lay the cause of his downfall. 
Standing for the status quo—and no man values the 
status quo like the man who has toiled and struggled 
to attdin its summit—he sought to preserve that 
status quo by the fatal policy of “ collaboration.” 
What he and his like failed to see in the hour of 
France's defeat and agony was that there could be 
no such thing as collaboration with a _ victorious 
Germany. Collaboration with a Germany faced by 
equal power was a conceivable thesis: indeed, apart 
from a perpetually disarmed and subordinated Ger- 
many—a mirage in 1919, and only too likely, I fear, 
to prove a mirage again—it is difficult to see how 
her neighbours can live permanently with a nation 
of eighty millions without some sort of bilateral or 
multi-lateral collaboration. But there is one thing 
no nation can do: collaborate without arms in its 
hands with a triumphant Germany that has tasted 
blood. That is what Pucheu and his friends tried to 
do. And before long they found themselves forced to 
condone—or appear to condone—and share the respon- 
sibility for Gestapo cruelties that make the blood run 
cold. They might look the other way—they might 
protest, as Pucheu said he protested, against them 
and try to mitigate their severity—-but they could 
not, so long as they were Ministers of State, evade 
responsibility for what happened in a State in which 
not they, but the Gestapo and the Reichswehr, called 
the real tune. 





were shot! It is our fervent hope that, by giving publicity to this wholesale massacre, 
we may raise the indignation of every humane mind, and that, by a general demonstration, 
Spain may for ever be prevented from repeating such barbarous murders.” 
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‘““ IMMENSE COPPER BALLOON, AT PARIS.” 


“The curiosity of the scientific world in’ Paris has just been 
raised to the boiling point by the construction of a vast balloon 
of copper. he constructor of this huge work is 
M. Morey-Monge. . . . It is proposed to employ this balloon— 
as an electrical and magnetic phenomena—in deciding whether 
it is ible to prevent Aail, which is due to the electricity of 
the clouds. Thus, as the balloon may be kept suspended a 
long time in the atmosphere, if it were connected with the earth 
; by a metal wire, it would thus conduct the electricity from the 
i clouds, and thereby prevent the formation of hail, so destructive 





rq to agriculture.” 
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who had suffered, or seen his dear ones suffer, under 
the German heel during the period of his titular and 
unreal office. That was inevitable, and it is a measure 
of the terrible dilemma into which France was thrown 
by her pre-war divisions and follies and their cruel 
Nemesis at the hands of the German Army that so 


could have helped to avert these appal- 
ling disasters. It appeared from Pucheu’s 
trial that certain Vichy Ministers 
A now plead such foresight as_ their 

excuse. But, as it was only Britain’s 
continued resistance that made the German failure 
to occupy North-West Africa of any avail to the cause 
of freedom, the plea sounds—not to put too fine a 
point on it—a little thin. For were not the French 
Generals at that time urging Britain to cease from 
resistance as France had done, and prophesying that, 
were she foolhardy enough to persist in her fight 
against Nazi might, her neck would be wrung like a 
chicken’s ? The only virtue in keeping the Germans 
out of North-West Africa by guile was in active con- 
junction with Churchill’s resolution to keep them out 
of Kent and Egypt by the sword. And that Vichy, 
however feebly, tried to discourage Britain from 
doing, even apparently to collaborating with Hitler, 
in the spring of 1941, in affording him an aerial stepping- 
stone in Syria to reach Iraq. It was not the design 
of contributing to a German defeat that caused 
Vichy—which in 1943 never supposed such a thing 
possible—to wheedle the Reichswehr away from the 
Western Mediterranean, but the accident of wishing 
to retain some semblance of independent control in 
France’s principal overseas possession. It was to 
do so that Pétain’s Government used the French 
Fleet as a bargaining-counter to keep Hitler out of 
North Africa. That Hitler was fool enough to allow 
himself so to be diddled must remain one of the 
insoluble mysteries of history. 

Yet in the last resort the Pucheu trial left on an 
English mind, which cannot in the security of its own 
land easily understand the bitterness begotten by 
the wrongs and sufferings of less fortunate France, a 
feeling of sadness and weariness. It recalled Shelley's 
sudden despair at the close of his triumphant 
concluding chorus to “ Hellas ’’— 





Oh, cease! must hate and death return ? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh, might it die or rest at last! 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: NO. 13~LIEUTENANT-GENERAL HENRY DUCAN GRAHAM CRERAR, D.S.O., 


COMMANDER OF THE FIRST CANADIAN ARMY. 
From 1940-41 General Crerar was Chief of General Staff 
before that Senior Officer, Canadian Military H.Q., London. 


The thirteenth exclusive portrait study, 
**Men Who Shape Our Destinies" series, is of Lieut.-General 


now Commander 


Army 


by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, in our 
Crerar, until Canada, and 
Army Corps with the Eighth He served 


of the First Canadian 
and winning 


and recently appointed Commander of the _ First 


Canadian Army. 


throughout the 1914-18 war, being mentioned in despatches 


the D.S.O. 
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THE CREW OF A MOSQUITO OF THE R.A.F. TACTICAL AIR FORCE CLIMBS ABOARD, 


CARRYING PARACHUTES AND COLLAPSIBLE DINGHIES. 


HESE drawings by Flight-Lieut. H. W. Hailstone show some intimate aspects 

of the work of the R.A.F. Tactical Air Force, whose medium bombers have 
made news by their continual hammering of “ military objectives in Northern 
France,’ including targets on what has come to be known as Hitler's ‘ secret- 
weapon coast.’’ The Tactical Air Force, composed in the main of fast medium 
bombers operating by day, will play a vital part in the launching of the Second 
Front, giving close support to the invasion forces on sea and land, as did the 
Tactical Air Force in North Africa and Tunisia. The Force includes, as a matter 


of course, that most versatile of all warplanes, the Mosquito, and four of our 
[Continued below. 
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CREWS OF MEDIUM BOMBERS, DUE TO ATTACK THE ‘‘ SECRET-WEAPON COAST,” RECEIVE 
LAST-MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS FROM THEIR SQUADRON LEADER. 


Continued 

sketches concern this type of machine. In one of them, the two-men crews of 
Mosquitos are seen receiving final instructions by the officer in charge of the 
operation With him is the Senior Intelligence Officer, who gives all known 
information about the target, flak positions, best landfall, and possible outstanding 


landmarks for guidance The navigators have had a previous briefing, and 
have worked out their course and estimated times Another sketch shows a 
Mosquito ready for the operation, its crew climbing aboard. They are wearing 


(Continued above on right 








DRAWINGS BY FLIGHT-LIEUT. 
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% THE TWO-MEN CREWS OF MOSQUITOS RECEIVE FINAL INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE OFFICER 2 
IN CHARGE OF AN OPERATION, ASSISTED BY THE SENIOR INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, 
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INSIDE THE FLYING CONTROL TOWER AT A TACTICAL AIR FORCE STATION IN _ BRITAIN. 
THE CONTROLLER GIVES.THE SIGNAL FOR ASSEMBLY AND TAKE-OFF. 


Continued.) 

their ‘‘ Mae West "’ life-saving jackets and carrying their parachutes and collapsible 
dinghies. The portable electric booster seen on the right in this sketch is used to 
start up the engines. Meanwhile, inside the flying control tower (the subject of 
a third sketch), the Controller on duty keeps the runways clear and gives the 
signal for assembly and take-off. The control tower is connected by telephone 
with the black and white caravan which, parked beside the runway, forms the 


subject of a fourth sketch. A Mosquito pilot has taxied on to the runway and 
[Continued opposite. 
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e, THE BLACK AND WHITE CARAVAN IS CONNECTED BY TELEPHONE WITH THE FLYING 
CONTROL TOWER, WHOSE MESSAGES ARE PASSED ON BY AN N.C.O0, GIVING VISUAL SIGNALS, 
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rE SKETCHES AT MEDIUM BOMBER STATIONS IN BRITAIN. 


LIEUT. H. W. HAILsTONE, 


Continued 

long desk by the window 
are receiving reports of an 
operational sortie in pro- 
gress, and in the foreground 
at the large map-table, a 
Senior Air Staff officer is 


checking new target in- 





formation which has just 
arrived, confirmed by recon- 
naissance photographs. The 
final sketch shows one of 
those ceremonial occasions 
rare at an_ operational 
Station—the arrival of an 
important visitor. Such 
events are usually the 


occasion for the distribu- 





tion of honours and awards, 
and the visit is always a 
closely-guarded secret be- 
tween the Station Com- 
mander and the authorities 
responsible for the arrange- 


ments. The ceremony takes 





place in one of the large 
hangars, cleared for the 
purpose, and normally the 
recipients of awards are 
themselves unaware, until 
an hour or so previously, 
that they are to be pre- 
sented—usually to Royalty 
or to a very high-ranking 
officer. 
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THE OPERATIONS ROOM OF A DAY BOMBER GROUP IN THE SECOND TACTICAL AIR FORCE, FORMERLY THE LIBRARY OF A LARGE COUNTRY 
HOUSE SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. REPORTS OF THE LATEST OPERATIONAL SORTIE ARE ARRIVING. - 








Continued.] 

is awaiting the signal to 
start—a green flash, which 
he will receive visually from 
the N.C.O. in charge of the 








caravan. Another pro- 
canenaneredia minent aircraft of the Tac- 
rAIN. tical Air Force is the 


2 : Mitchell medium bomber. 
~~ : A sketch on the left-hand 


page shows créws receiving 





sible : last - minute instructions 
d to 
ct of 
| the 
hone 
. the formation into action against 


from the squadron leader 
who, in less than an hour’s 
time, will, be leading the 
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and 
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military objectives in 
Northern France."’ Their 








outete an, operation will form a small 
but important piece of 
the Tactical jig-saw plan, 


which may involve several 





hundred sorties on that day. 
Such sorties are controlled 
from Operations Rooms, one 
of which, that of a day 
a abe bomber group of the Second 








Tactical Air Force, forms 
’ P the subject of the top 





sketch on the right-hand 
page. Formerly the library 
of a large country house in 
the south of England, its 
wall panelling has _ been 
covered in, and neon day- 
light lighting has been in- 
stalled. Officers at the 
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FLYING \ 5, ee, ee ee ee OE a? THE ARRIVAL OF AN IMPORTANT VISITOR (USUALLY ROYALTY OR A VERY HIGH-RANKING OFFICER) AT A BOMBER STATION. 
— HONOURS AND AWARDS ARE DISTRIBUTED IN ONE OF THE LARGE HANGARS 
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“TOLSTOY: HIS LIFE AND WORK”: By DERRICK LEON.* 
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ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT FIGURES OF ALL TIME. 7 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


NE more book about Tolstoy, and a huge one. 
He was restless in life and he is restless after 


death. He symbolises, as also did Dostoevsky, that - 


great ppsurge of Russia, with the conflict of Europe 
and Asia in its soul : passionate, eager, proud, humble, 
ferocious, charitable, Utopian, and producing a reper- 
cussion in the most stable civilisations of the West 
as momentous and unsettling as the results of the 
Revolution in France. Dostoevsky, in one of his 
extreme Slavophil moods, said that Russia would 
save herself first and the world afterwards: Tolstoy, 
less consciously, expressed the same view. It didn’t 
occur to either of them that the western and southern 
nations of Europe, with an older tradition and a less 
violent climate, might have doubts about the useful- 
ness of Russian missionaries. But they preached to 
the world as their successors have preached; and 
the subjected all over the world listened; and the 
ambitious all over the world have ‘cashed in.” 
A great many Russian towns have been renamed 
since the Revolution. The town that Peter built 
is now called Leningrad — which is rather as 
though Windsor were rechristened Morrison Town 
or Crippsville. There is a great city of Gorki; 
and Stalinos and Stalingrads are all over the 
place. But, logically, Moscow itself might well 
have been renamed Tolstoygrad: for that grim, 
intensely Jaborious, highly emotional creature did 
more to sap the foundations of established things 
than any man _ since Rousseau — whose private 
life is equally unedifying. 


He began as a young 
nobleman and an officer. 
Even then he had a 
conscience which tortured 
him, about minor pecca- 
dilloes. He proceeded to 
become one of the greatest 
novelists of all time, with 
“War and Peace ”’ as his 
masterpiece. Turgenev, a 
born European,  reluc- 
tantly surrendered to it: 
‘‘T have just finished the 
fourth volume of ‘ War 
and Peace.’ There are 
things in it that are un- 
bearable, and things in it 
that are tremendous ; and 
the tremendous things 
(they predominate) are so 
magnificently good that 
we have never had any- 
thing better written by 
anybody and it is doubtful 
whether anything has been 
written as fine.’’ Over ten 
years later, when he was interesting himself, though 
without much success, in the French translation made 
by the Princess Paskevich, to the extent of distributing 
complimentary copies to his many acquaintances in the 
literary world, Turgenev eagerly passed on to its 
author the opinion of his friend Flaubert, who had 
written apropos the “ novel in 3 vols. by Leo Tolstoy, 
whom I regard as the greatest writer of our time ”’: 
“Thank you for having made me read Tolstoy’s 
novel. It is first rate. What an artist, and what 
psychology! The two first volumes are wonderful. 
He repeats himself and philosophizes. Moreover, 
one can see the gentleman, the author and the 
Russian, while until then one could see only Nature 
and Humanity. It seems to me that sometimes 
there are things like Shakespeare. I had to stifle 
cries of admiration while I was reading, and it is a 
long book. Yes, it is fine, very fine.” 


TOLSTOY IN 1856. 


‘‘He repeats himself and philosophizes”’: that 
was, in a manner, prophetic. More and more the 
argumentation crept in until in the end, he who 
had been a great artist, was a cranky figure, like 
Gandhi, trying to insist that everybody should go 
his way, come what come may. And to his theories 
he sacrificed those nearest and dearest to him. 


I suppose, at least, I hope, that some day or other 
somebody will write a book about Tolstoy the novelist 





* “ Tolstoy ; His Life and Work.”” By Derrick Leon. Illustrated, 
Routledge ; 253.) 








SOFIA BEHRS THE YEAR BEFORE HER MARRIAGE TO TOLSTOY. 


with the private life left 
out. It is bad enough to 
pick up almost any book 
about Shelley and find it 
mainly concerned’ with 
‘‘chatter about Harriet ”’ ; 
M. Maurois’ elegant and 
amusing “‘ Ariel’’ does not, 
I think, quote a single line 
of Shelley’s poetry. But 
the books about Tolstoy 
are still worse. 


He, preaching universal 
love, led his poor wife 
and family the hell of a 
dance, making the excuse 
for all his cruelty and sen- 
suality: ‘‘Of course, that 
isn’t the real me, the real 
me is in my manifestoes 
on paper.” His wife helped 
him with the utmost 





TOLSTOY IN IgI0, 
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devotion, bot 
for love of him 
and in order to 
secure a living 
for their family. 
But he cared 
nothing about 
her when he 
decided to re- 
nounce the 
copyright of his 
works. 


MR. DERRICK LEON, AUTHOR OF 
““TOLSTOY : HIS LIFE AND WORK,” 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


Mr. Leon, whose reputation was firmly 
established by his critical biography of 
Proust, has, in his new book, shown the 
great Russian genius, Tolstoy, as the foremost 
teacher of his age and one of the most 
significant figures of all time. Mr. Leon 
has also published three novels, “ Living- 
stones,” ‘ Wilderness” and “Green for 
“A ” 


He died, very 
old, in the 
snow, walking 
distractedly 
into the unknown. But she was the greater 
martyr. In one of her now rare moods of 
detachment, the Countess Tolstoy has _ recorded 
the sort of painful scene between them that was to 
become more frequent and more bitter when Tolstoy 
had firmly decided upon this course: ‘‘ While Liova 
was having his breakfast, some letters came and I 
told him that I still had no news about volume 
thirteen. To this he replied: ‘Why do you worry 


so much? You know that I will be obliged to: 


announce that I abandon the copyright on this 
thirteenth volume.’ So I said to him: ‘ Just you 
wait until it comes out!’ He said: ‘ Why, of 
course.’ Then he left the room, and I again became 
furious at the thought 
that he was trying to 
deprive me of a little 
extra money which the 
children need so badly. 
So I thought of some- 
thing unpleasant to say 
to him ; and remarked as 
he was going out for his 
walk: ‘If you _ print 
that you give up the 
royalties, I in my turn 
shall print below it that 
I hope the readers will 
not be so inconsiderate 
as to make use of the 
copyright belonging to 
your children.’ So he 
started telling me how 
inconsiderate I was my- 
self, though he said it 
gently, and I made no 
reply. Then he said that 
if I loved him, I myself 
ought to put in that he 
had abandoned all claim 
to the copyright. He went 
away, and I felt sorry for 
him ; and all my worries about our material pros- 
perity looked so petty compared to the pain I felt 
because of this coolness between us.” 


TOLSTOY AT THE TIME 
OF HIS MARRIAGE, 


The old male vamp had his way, and the woman 
in love went under. But why should endless books 
be written about it all? We all have our private 
conflicts and we like them to remain private ; when- 
ever I pick up a book about Tolstoy I feel as though 
I were being forced to look through a keyhole at 
something intimate and sacred which is no concern 
of mine. There are times when one is sorry that 
one knows so little about the life of Shakespeare. 
But whenever I see a book about Tolstoy I am glad 
that we don’t. The life might have impeded the 
view of the works, and endless biographers might 
have been arguing about whether Anne Hathaway 
was right in asking him to pick up her cotton-reel 
when he was contemplating a soliloquy for Hamlet. 


I think I shall read ‘‘ War and Peace ’’ again— 
if I can get a copy! 








The 1944 edition of “ Who's Who”’ (Black, 75s.), 
published last month, is the ninety-sixth issue of 
this famous work, packed with short biographies of 
people eminent in art, science, literature, public life 
or State service, besides inherited titles. It also con- 
tains an obituary, abbreviations, and a list of the 
Royal Family. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win--so turn ous every scrap you have. 
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MARSHAL ROTMISTROV, LEADER OF THE SOVIET ARMOURED FORCES. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR Pan. 
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A BLACKSMITH’S SON WHO COMMANDS PROBABLY THE LARGEST TANK GROUP ON 


Marshal Pavel Alexeyevitch Rotmistrov, now working in unison with his senior, 
Marshal Koniev, in driving the Germans from the Ukraine, is a rotund, spectacled 
and studious-looking man who commands what is probably the largest tank group 
on the Eastern Front. A blacksmith’s son, he has served in the Red Army from 
the lowest to the highest rank. It was when he graduated Frunze 
Academy with the highest marks of his year that he began to specialise in tanks, 
and is the author of several theoretical works on tank warfare. When the Germans 


invaded Russia he had the opportunity to put his theories into practice, and led 


from the 


THE EASTERN FRONT. 
the 3rd Guards Tank Brigade in the battle for Moscow. Later, at Stalingrad, where 
he commanded the 3rd Guards Tank Corps, the Corps received the title of Manich 
two-day raid to the south-west of Kotelnikovo, and in July last 
the greatest force of tanks then to have been assembled, against a 
force near Prokhorovka. Marshal Rotmistrov, who wears a full 
General's uniform on the battlefield, with a tall, lambskin Papakha hat, combines 
punch in action with a warm feeling for his cultivation of wide 
intellectual interests. He and Marshal Koniev work in »llusion 


for its famous 
year he led 


similar German 


troops and the 
excellent 
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HE Russian advance has_ continued 
remorselessly. It has not been an 
advance all along the southern front in one 
wave ; in fact, on parts of this front there 
have been comparatively Jong pauses. Yet 
progress has never ceased in one section or 
another, and at times it has been rapid. 
There is as yet no sign of its halting, as occurred 
last year and the year before. The Red 
Army has displayed an extraordinary mastery 
over mud, and as the snowfall has been light this winter 
it is not likely to encounter much greater difficulties from 
heavy going than it has already overcome. The _ bridge- 
head over the Dniester has been steadily expanded, 
meeting, indeed, fairly stubborn resistance, but so far no 
major counter-stroke. The forces which crossed the great 
river seemed at one moment to be dangerously exposed, 
but risks in such matters must be measured by the 
enemy’s ability to take advantage of his apparent oppor- 
tunities, and an army already well beaten cannot do so. 
In this sector, at least, the Germans evidently became 
disorganised and so incapable of serious reaction. And 
in the third week of March the successful Russian 
offensive between Tarnopol and Proskurov, which has 
also reached the Dniester, has nullified any immediate 
danger there may have been. It has indeed placed the 
Germans between Zhukov and Koniev in deadly peril. 
Farther north, on the southern side of the Pripet Marshes, 
the Russians have pushed on quickly towards Kovel. In 
the south the German resistance on the Lower Bug has 
been obstinate, but it has served only to delay the Russian 
progress slightly, never to 
hold it up. But we can 
realise better the astonish- 
ing depth of the advance 
of the First and Second 
Ukrainian Fronts when we 
note that on this lower 
reach the Bug is a hundred 
miles from the Dniester. 
The Russians have 
mingled hard fighting with 
bold manoeuvre. When 
they have driven in a 
wedge they have driven 
it as far as it would go, 
without regard for the 
flanks. Therein lies one 
of the greatest advantages 
of the offensive carried out 
by enterprising: com- 
manders and troops. 
When the front is generally 
moving forward — such 
thrusts involve far less 
danger to the army which 
makes them than during 
a general retreat. Manstein 
in the past saw the other 
side of the picture. His 
counter-thrusts were bold 
and skilful enough, but 
his spearheads became 
isolated because his main 
front was moving back 
and away from them. In 
the end, on each occasion, 
he had to abandon his 
counter-offensive. It is 
also to be noted that, 
when they could avoid 
doing so, the Russians have 
not butted their heads 
against the strongest 
centres of resistance. They 
have gone past and round 
them. They have sought 
out the softer spots and 
punched a way through 
there. It was between 
Tarnopol and Proskurov 
that Marshal Zhukov 
pierced the German front 
and swept forward to the 
Dniester, though in this 
case the whole of that 
front was strongly defended 
by the enemy, and it was 
only relatively speaking 
that the Russians found a soft spot. Marshal Koniev, 
in particular, seems to have proved himself a master 
in the bold exploitation of superior strength and mobility 
against an enemy showing signs of shakiness. 

Shakiness may not be a strong enough word. It 
begins to look as if a large proportion of the southern 
Army Group, or at least of the divisions covering its 
retreat, were demoralised and broken, It is losing material 
in great quantities, and the withdrawal is at the most 
only partially under control. There can have been 
nothing voluntary, for example, about the last headlong 
withdrawal to the Dniester between Tarnopol and Pros- 
kurov, That sector of the front was clearly burst open 
by the Russians at a moment when the Germans still 
intended to hold it as a hinge to their retreat further 
south, The enemy has taken the prospect of western 
invasion by the forces of the United Kingdom and the 
United States so seriously that he has left himself unable 
to keep as strong a brake upon the Russian advance as 
was clearly his intention, and in making his general dis 
positions for the defence of his inner fortress he has sub 
jected his troops on the southern Russian front to too 
heavy a strain My reading of the situation is that, 
though he always expected to have to retreat and to 
vield a considerable amount of ground, his calculations 
have gone wrong and Russian pressure has been far 
heavier than he anticipated. IL wrote some time ago 
that the Russians were rolling him back rather than 


A MAP OF BERLIN SHOWING 
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rolling over him. I would not now go back upon that 
judgment in the broadest sense, but I. am inclined to 
modify it as regards some sectors of the southern front. 
I think his situation in the south is already bad, and that 
it may deteriorate still further before he gets back to the 
Carpathians. 

That he is falling back towards this mountain barrier 
there can: be no further serious doubt. It may have been 
his earlier intention to hold the Carpathians and the 
Dniester. He will now be unexpectedly lucky if he can 
stand upon the Carpathians and the Pruth. The Car- 
pathians and the Sereth already appears a more probable 
line, and it may, be the Carpathians and the Danube. 
Germany’s recent political action is dictated by the know- 
ledge that the battle in the south is now to be for, or on, 
Hungarian and Rumanian soil. She has overthrown the 
Hungarian Government because it was not sufficiently 
subservient, and has established complete military control 
over the country. She requires Hungarian communica- 
tions, Hungarian resources, and Hungarian man-power 
exploited under her own immediate leadership. The same 





THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF FIFTEEN MAJOR AERIAL ATTACKS BY 


FEBRUARY 20 LAST. THE BLACKED-OUT AREAS INDICATE 
326 FACTORIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, INCLUDING GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


This map of Berlin covers fourteen square miles, of which the blacked-out areas indicate the total destruction or severe damage done to Govern- 
ment, industrial, commercial and other buildings from November 18, 1943, to February 19-20, 1944. 
attacks, totalling a weight in bombs of 23,800 tons at a loss of 466 R.A 
then, U.S. heavy bombers have mounted five more big daylight sorties on this city covering an area half that of London. The number of fac- 
tories destroyed or damaged in the air attacks by the R.A.F. is at least 326, and of these 103 industrial plants rank in the Ministry of Economic 
Other photographs of the destruction of Berlin are on pages 374 and 375. 


is true of Rumania, though there the situation is somewhat 
different. Rumania was already more tightly controlled 
and less able to go her own way. Her losses have been 
much heavier, and her Government has delivered her over 
to exploitation more thoroughly. But her oilfields and 
her ports make her even more indispensable as a vassal 
state than Hungary. She has nothing like the Hungarian 
Carpathian barrier to protect her main territories from 
the Russians, and the latter have shown again and again 
how to deal with river barriers, whereas they have no 
traditional skill in mountain warfare. 

The third satellite, Bulgaria, must also be growing un- 
easy. Her position is different again. She has kept out 
of the main Russo-German war, but in return for certain 
sops to her greed and ambition, has performed valuable 
police services in the Balkans. Her army is intact and 
composed of very good fighting material. Unlike the armies 
of Rumania and Hungary, however, it has strong Russian 
sympathies among large sections of the rank and file and 
perhaps the junior officers, though most of the senior are 
pro-German. Bulgaria as a tool is less easy to handle, 
and the Russians do not appear to be without hope that it 
may be made to turn in the enemy’s hand. The country’s 
Situation on the Black Sea is second in importance only to 
that of Rumania. Varna and Burgas are useful ports, 
served by railways running respectively north and south of 
the Balkan Mountains. Bulgaria also provides forces which, 
Germany hopes, command the respect of the Turks both on 
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the Bulgarian frontier and in Bulgarian- 
occupied Thrace. All through the war, 
however, Bulgaria has exercised a_ prud- 
ence and a refusal to commit herself too 
deeply which may have been due to her 
greater guile or to her superior strategic 
position as regards Germany. It will be 
interesting to observe how far Germany now 
tightens the screw. She will certainly do so 
as far as she can, but she may well shrink 
from going to extremes if they are likely to involve 
her in heavy expenditure. 

All the moves made by Germany for the further 
subjugation and exploitation of her satellites in south- 
eastern Europe call for efforts which she is loth to make. But 
it would be undue optimism to prophesy that they will not 
pay their way for the present. I myself believe they will, 
especially in Hungary. Once again, let us beware of de- 
ceiving ourselves by our own propaganda. We talk glibly 
about the tyranny and selfishness of the Magyar aristocracy 
and gentry. That may all be true, but the Magyar farmers 
and peasants have never shown themselves lovers of Com- 
munism. It was they who rose against Bela Kun and put 
an end to his revolution. By exploitations of slogans about 
“the menace of Bolshevism’ and the “ peril from the 
Steppes,”’ as well as by other methods, the Germans may be 
enabled to obtain more fighting material to oppose the 
Russian advance. The Hungarians were very anxious to 
get the remainder of their troops out of Russia, but this 
need not be taken to mean that they were not prepared to 
defend their territory, including that which they had grabbed 
from Rumania. Let it be 
frankly admitted that the 
present fate of Italy is not 
an encouragement to throw 
their hands in from the 
point of view either of 
Hungary or of Rumania. 
Better, they may say, to 
fight on the frontiers than 
to see the country’s terri- 
tory become a main theatre 
of campaign. No; unless 
internal resistance should 
prove much more deter- 
mined than it now appears 
to be, Germany will gain 
temporary benefits from 
her assumption of control 
in Hungary and possibly 
also in Rumania. 

The Allied Powers, the 
United States, the United 
Kingdom and_ Russia, 
must regard resistance, 
overt or underground, as 
the sole criterion of dislike 
of Germany’s action and 
of a desire to avoid 
becoming more deeply 
committed to Germany’s 
cause. Only by resistance 
can these countries hope 
to acquire any merit in 
Allied eyes. And even 
now much_ could _ be 
effected by its means. 
Trouble on the German 
lines of communication 
would make it very much 
more difficult for the 
German armies to oppose 
a firm front to the 
advancing Russians. It 
would not only interrupt 
the flow of supplies, but 
also absorb a large num- 
ber of German troops. We 
have seen in Yugoslavia 
the value of such tactics, 
THE R.A.F. NIGHT BOMBERS which at one moment 
entailed the presence of 
more German divisions 
than we ourselves were 


It includes the results of fifteen full-scale able to contain on the 
F. machines in night raids, and the loss of 3262 British airmen. Since 


Italian front. Everything 
possible should be done to 
organise such resistance, 
and if it were established 
it would not be beyond the power of the Allies to aid 
it. Yet I repeat my warning. We must not count upon 
it. We must be prepared to face a situation in which it 
does not exist. Above all, we must not pretend that it is 
being carried on in an effective manner if, in fact, it is not. 
We have in the past been somewhat too prone to self- 
deception in such matters. The average Hungarian does 
not regard either Russia or Germany through our particular 
spectacles. 

Finally, I would once more emphasise the importance 
which Germany evidently attributes to British and American 
plans and the strength which she has allotted ta check 
mating them. At a moment such as the present, when the 
Russian tide is flowing so strongly, Germany would not allot 
some fifty divisions to the west unless she took our threats 
very seriously. She is taking very heavy risks, not only 
in Southern Russia but also in the north, where the offensive 
may presently be renewed in full force. She is doing so 
because she cannot afford to let the two-front war on land 
develop in strength against her territories and because she 
hopes to defeat the Anglo-American invasion first and then 
increase her insurance policy against Russia. Meanwhile, 
she is watching every possible factor, down to ome apparently 
so extraneous as the American Presidential election, which 
may exercise a favourable effect from our point of view. 
Whatever new successes the Russians gain, our task 
is going to be very heavy. Any failure in it would put 
victory far away. We have to brace ourselves for a big effort 
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THE BALKANS: A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE TERRAIN. 


Drawn BY OUR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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THE EASTERN BALKANS AND CARPATHIAN PASSES : 


Hitler's gigantic gamble in Russia completed its full circle of disaster on March 26, 
when the oncoming Cossacks and tank columns of the Red Army swept on to the 
banks of the River Pruth, having in a few days fought its way across the River 
Dniester on a front of 110 miles. Tarnopol, the powerful enemy “ bolt '’ position, 
had been encircled, with its garrison. Kamenets Podolsk was also encircled and the 
Germans were being wiped out street by street Proskurov had fallen, and Marshal 
Koniev's armies were massing on the left bank of the Pruth, awaiting the word to 
swarm into Rumania. From opposite Cernauti, to the north of Jassy—headquarters 


A MAP 
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STRESSING MOUNTAIN PASSES, RAILROADS AND OILFIELDS. 


of von Manstein, now threatened—the 
ready to bombard Antonescu’s satellite country Immense losses in 
were inflicted on the Germans, the retreat was degenerating into 
rabble. In the Carpathians the shape of things to come may work out its 
for the fall of the Balkans will fling open the fortress of Germany to Russian might 
Meanwhile Hitler, showing signs of panic, was vainly attempting to stem the tide by 
seizing control of Hungary and Rumania and forcing their armies to hold off the 
Russians, but his hope is becoming more forlorn. 


brought up thousands of guns, 
men and material 
the flight of a 
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Russians had 
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(A) MINISTRY OF EDUCATION DAMAGED BY FIRE; 
(B) FRENCH EMBASSY GUTTED ; (C) MINISTRY OF ARMAMENT AND MUNITIONS GUTTED ; 
VERELY DAMAGED BY FIRE. 


HESE reconnais- 
sance photographs 

show the type of wide- 
spread damage caused 
in Berlin by the series of 
heavy Allied raids be- 
tween November 18 last 
year and the beginning 
of March—a period of a 
little over three months. 
The photographs show 
the results not only of 
high - explosive bombs, 
but of the rapid un- 
checked spread of fire 
from incendiaries. 
Figures recently an- 
nounced show that up 
to February 15 last the 
number of Berlin fac- 
tories destroyed or 
damaged by our raids 
was at leasf 326, and 
since then other heavy 
attacks have been made 
on the Reich capital. 
Among Berlin's factories 
are eight Priority 1+ 
plants—a category in- 
cluding vital factories 
engaged in primary war 
industries, such as 
Krupps of Essen. Five 
of these Priority 1-+- 
factories in Berlin have 
been hit by Bomber 
Command, and one of 
these five is pictured on 
this page—the Siemens 
and Halske A.G. (Sie- 
mens Schuck-Hertwerke 
A.G.). This works was 
certainly one of the most 
important producers of 
electrical apparatus in 
Germany, and the 
damage is extremely 
severe. The plant covers 
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LEFT OF THE SIEMENS AND 
YARDS THERE IS VERY HEAVY 
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AND THE ONE ADJOINING SHOW DAMAGE IN THE 
AN ENTIRE BLOCK OF BUSINESS PREMISES GUTTED; 
OF TIMBER AND COAL MERCHANTS DESTROYED. 


THIS PICTURE 
DISTRICT (a) 


TIERGARTEN 
(8) PREMISES 


ELECTRICAL PLANT AT SIEMENSSTADT AFTER ALLIED 
SECTIONS, 


IRA 9 8 BR ak RI ONE EA BEE EEE RII TE ESI At i IEC EBT Ri SE EN SS EEE 
MORE DAMAGE IN THE CENTRE OF THE CAPITAL: (A) TOP FLOORS OF KAISERHOF 
HOTEL BURNED OUT; (B) TREASURY ROOF DAMAGED; (C) MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

AND STATE RAILWAYS DIRECTORATE MOSTLY GUTTED. 
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% (A) THE RESULT OF HIGH EXPLOSIVE AND FIRE IN AN IRON FOUNDRY; (B) RADIO 
VALVE-MAKERS' PREMISES GUTTED; (C) LARGE BUILDINGS DESTROYED IN A WORKS 
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OF WIDESPREAD DEVASTATION IN THE REICH CAPITAL. 


i “> 
AN AREA APPROXIMATELY 
BY 850 YARDS IMMEDIATELY 
SOUTH OF THE TIERGARTEN AND 
EAST OF THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
THE LANDWEHR CANAL IS SHOWN, 
AND THE ITZOW PLATZ (LEFT 
CENTRE). BLOCK AFTER’ BLOCK 
IN THIS CONSIDERABLE AREA 
AR BEES COMPLETELY Stree. 4 
Continued.) 
a huge area in the Siemensstadt. 
Heavy damage has also been 
sustained by Priority 1 targets 
(major plants in war industries), 
of which two examples are seen 
in the picture at bottom right on 
the left-hand page —the iron 
foundry and turbine assembly 
plants of the A.E.G. Works in the 
Tiergarten district. This picture 
also includes a heavily damaged 
Priority 2 factory formerly pro- 
ducing radio valves. In addition 
to 103 industrial factory plants 
and factories named in the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare’s priority 
list, there are at least S500 other 
identified factories whose names 
and products are known, and of 
these at least 209 have been 
damaged, 151 of them heavily 
and 58 secondarily. There is clear 
evidence that this continued smash- 
ing of industrial plants in Berlin 
has already created shortages 
affecting not only the German 
armed forces, but Germany's indus- 
trial economy. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the destruction of im- 
portant tank production and assem- 
bly plants in the capital, which 
has resulted in the Panzer divisions 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
maintain their tank strength. 
Attacks on the Ruhr have already 
crippled the greatest concentration 
of heavy basic industry in Europe, 
and if Air Chief-Marshal Harris 
carries out his promise of completely 
destroying Berlin, he will eliminate 
a city by far the greatest processing 
centre on the Continent. 
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- ANOTHER DEVASTATED AREA, THE MOABIT DISTRICT, NORTH-WEST OF THE TIERGARTEN. AGAIN THERE 1S OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE 
 =6oOOF A TREMENDOUS SPREAD OF FIRE. LEFT CENTRE IS THE HANSA PLATZ, AND THE RIVER SPREE RUNS FROM BOTTOM RIGHT TO TOP LEFT, 
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THE BAFFLING BATTLE OF CASSINO: A PANORAMIC VIEW OF\7 


THE CASSINO FRONT RUNNING FROM THE COASTLINE TO THE TOWN AT THE FOOT OF MONASTERY HILL, NOW REDUCED 


A GRIM PICTURE OF A PART OF THE RUINED TOWN, LOOKING TOWARDS MONASTERY HILL. IN THESE RUINS THE GERMANS 
SOUGHT PROTECTION IN DEEP SHELTERS DURING THE RECORD BOMBING ON MARCH I5. 


5 A PRISONER-OF-WAR COLLECTING-POINT, WITH UTTERLY WE 
*? EXHAUSTED, AFTER THE NEW ZEALANDERS, FORMING THE 


NEW ZEALAND TROOPS STEADILY ADVANCED ON ENEMY STRONG-POINTS, BUT LATER INFORMATION SAYS THAT THE = 5 so 
ASSAULT WAS NOT SUFFICIENTLY NUMEROUS. OUR PICTURE SHOWS TOUGH GERMAN PARATROOPS TAKEN PRISONER. Bg VO 


+“ 


of Cassino has by no means as yet returned the dividend expected of it. of the first phase to take the town is, however, primarily attributed to over- 
The fact of the matter is that Cassino, with the Monastery Hill above, is estimation ot the effects of air-bombing. The tough troops of the German 
a hard nut to crack, perhaps the most difficult of any with which the Allies Ist Parachute Division were at the most somewhat stunned by the “ softening-up "’ 
have been confronted in the Mediterranean campaign. ‘The Times" war process by air and heavy artillery, and when the New Zealanders led the 
correspondent at Cassino records that it has provided a standard example of assault after, dusty, grimy Germans appeared at scattered points, who 
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THE STRONGHOLD CONFLICT. 


BATTLE Of THE 
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FOLLOWING THE AIR BOMBARDMENT AND ARTILLERY SHELLING, NEW ZEALANDERS AND INDIAN TROOPS, FORMING THE 
SPEARHEAD, PENETRATED INTO CASSINO, THEIR ADVANCE IMPEDED BY RUINS EVERYWHERE. 


FORMING THE ASSAULT SPEARHEAD, HAD CAPTURED THEM. 


~* . H _ 
MARCH 15, SO VIOLENT WAS IT THAT GERMAN MINEFIELDS CAN BRITISH SNIPE 
D A DENS# VOLUME OF BLACK SMOKE OBLITERATED EVERYTHING. FIERCELY-FOUGHT-FOR POSITIONS, THEY HANG ON DOGGEDLY AS THE BATTLE SWAYS IN THE TOWN BELOW 


~ 


These tunnels are said to have been built in the sixteenth century 
claimed that three-quarters of the town had been retaken. British spearhead during a search for hidden treasure. It has been reported at the time of 
the Monastery Hill had been isolated for many days and supplied writing that German reserves have been pushed in through these tunnels and 
ing-up only by parachute. The explanation of much as yet obscure is the discovery | reinforcements were said to be moving up. Enemy casualties were reported 
led the that under the town are deep tunnels, and when 1400 tons of bombs were to be heavier than those of the Allies, but they have not been light on either 
s. who launched on it most of the garrison went to ground and suffered little side. At the time of writing the front was comparatively quiet 


daringly and skilfully banded themselves together. Vichy radio on March 25 | _ ill-ettects. 
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A GRIM 
PICTURE OF 
CASSINO 
DURING ITS 
RECORD 
BOMBING, 
WITH A 
DENSE PALL 
OF SMOKE 
CLINGING 
OVERHEAD 
AND LURID 
FIRES BELOW. 


Wy Ex a record 
weight of 1400 tons 
of bombs was rained 
by the Allies on the 
target of Cassino town 
on March 15, it was con- 
sidered that such a 
‘ softening-up '’ process 
would enable tanks and 
infantry to storm this 
German bastion. Unfor- 
tunately, this did not 
prove to be the case, and 
the tactics adopted now 
show that we over- 
estimated the results of 
bombing- a_ lesson for 
the future—and were too 
slow to jumpin. A third 
reason is the stubborn 
resistance put up by 
Kesselring’s crack troops, 
the First Paratroop Divi- 
sion These men_suc- 
ceeded in infiltrating into 
areas already cleared and 
were able to present a 
new close-knit defence 
system supported by in- 
terlocking fields of mortar 
and machine-gun fire, 
tanks, and snipers, in 
short as impenetrable a 
barrier as_ before’ the 
assault was launched. 
This was possible because, 
as now believed, under 
the town is a labyrinth 
of deep tunnels in which 
the enemy sheltered dur- 
ing the raid and bomb- 
bardment, and through 
them reinforcements were 
brought up. Again, there 
is the question of delay 
in assault. “‘ The Times " 
correspondent, cabling on 
March 25, states that " it 
is a fair and authoritative 
estimate that the resis- 
tance which these troops 
were later able to put up 
could have been pre- 
vented or forestalled had 
we ‘smothered’ Cassino 
with an infantry and 
armoured attack.” Allud- 
ing to the impediment 
caused by bomb and shell 
craters, he adds, the 
infantry assault was on 
anything but the maxi- 
mum scale implied by 
smothering. The New 
Zealanders who made this 
attack . . were soon 
justifiably under the im- 
pression that they had 
cleared all but the south- 
west corner of Cassino 

but they were not 
able to prevent groups 
of German troops from 
linking up."’ The weather 
ilso operated very un 
favourably for the Allies 
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THE PACIFIC WAR: THE U.S. CONQUEST 
OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 















TACTICS ON NAMUR_ ISLAND. U.S. MARINES BLAST JAPANESE WITH GRENADES IN THEIR 
DUG-OUT, AND AWAIT ANY WHO ATTEMPT ESCAPE. 














THE CAPTURE OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS: U.S. TROOPS ENCIRCLING A JAP PILL-BOX 
ON KWAJALEIN ATOLL DURING THE CONQUEST OF THE GROUP. 




















JAP INSTALLATIONS ON KWAJALEIN ATOLL FOUND IN CHAOS AFTER BOMBARDMENT 
BY LAND AND SEA. U.S. TROOPS PROMPTLY BREAK “ OLD GLORY” IN TRIUMPH 
OF THE EXPLOIT. 














\N AMERICAN MARINE, RIFLE IN HAND, HAS JUST SHOT A JAP WHO REFUSED 
TO LEAVE HIS FOXHOLE ON NAMUR ISLAND AND SURRENDER, 





























A SCENE OF DESOLATION IN DARRY ISLAND, MARSHALL ISLANDS, WHERE, AFTER U.S. MARINES TAKE RAPID COVER AS THEY ARE FIRED UPON AFTER LANDING ON NAMUR 
BOMBARDMENT, PALM-TREES WERE UPROOTED OR STRIPPED BY BOMBS, OR BLAST. ISLAND. THE MARSHALLS ARE NOW COMPLETELY IN AMERICAN HANDS, 

The Marshall Islands, consisting of a number of atolls ranged in two almost parallel important Jap aerodromes. These Islands were originally German, annexed in 7 
lines, situated about 1400 miles north-east of New Guinea, were finally captured 1885-6, and were ceded to the Japanese under mandate in the 1914-18 war, which 

by the U.S. Marine and Army Forces on February 5 by clever amphibious operations. country proceeded to fortify them. Except strategically they are of little value, 
The news of their fall caused consternation in the Japanese Diet, and, with Truk's rise little above high-water mark, are mainly sand, with a moist, hot climate. Their 
fall, led to a reconstruction of the enemy Cabinet. Kwajalein Atoll was the most conquest by the U.S.A. denoted another landmark in the vast scale of operations 


important of the group, because here and on Roi, another of the linked atolls, were designed to take the Pacific war to Japan herself 
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THE PACIFIC WAR: THE SUCCESSFUL RAID ON TRUK, JAPAN’S NAVAL BASE. 





A JAPANESE CRUISER BURNING OUT DURING THE ATTACK ON TRUK, THE IMPORTANT A JAPANESE AMMUNITION SHIP BLOWN UP IN TRUK HARBOUR. THE PILOT AND 
ENEMY BASE, ON FEBRUARY 16 AND 17, BY U.S. FORCES. OF THE ’PLANE WERE UNFORTUNATELY CAUGHT IN THE TERRIFIC BLAST AND KILLED. 


VIEW OF THE ENEMY SEAPLANE BASE AT DUBLON TOWN, TAKEN DURING 
THE RAIDS, SHOWING PIERS, BOAT BASIN, REPAIR AND SUPPLY SHOPS, 


FIRES STARTED ON ETEN ISLAND BY U.S. NAVY CARRIER-BASED PI ANES, WHERE MANY 
JAP SHIPS WERE SUNK IN THE RAID ON TRUK, 


N ORE important than the Marshall Islands in the gradual if slow envelopment of 
Japan, showing the grand strategy of the Allies, for which General MacArthur 
is primarily responsible, was the raid on Truk, the vital Jap base in the Carolines 
n February 16 and 17. Here, significantly enough, the Japanese battle-fleet 
withdrew sooner than face a sea action. Truk lies 900 miles west of the Marshall 
Islands, about 600 miles south-east of Saipan, in the Marianas, severely raided recently, 
and from which Guam near by can be recaptured as the Americans press northward. 
Guam, a US. island, forming pre-war a link of the transatlantic flying-boat chain 
of San Francisco-Honolulu-Midway-Wake-Guam-Manila, Philippines. The Americans hold 
Midway, heavily defeating the Japs off it in 1942, and in the north the Aleutians. AN AERIAL VIEW OF HEAVY FIRES ON DUBLON ISLAND, TRUK THE ENEMY 
Thus th ure drawing in the strangle-grip closer and closer to the Japanese throat rwo (PERHAPS THREE) LIGHT CRUISERS, THREE DESTROYERS AND 201 ‘PLANES. 
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PERSONALITIES OF IMPORTANCE TO-DAY: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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(Right.) 

MISS SUSAN TRAVERS. 
An English nurse, the only 
woman in the epic stand 
made by the French troops 
at Bir WHakeim, North 
Africa, was responsible for 
getting General Koenig 
safely to the Allied lines. 
She drove him out under a 
hail of bullets, and has been 


awarded the Croix de 
Guerre and the Colonial 
Medal 


- 
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(Left.) 
LORD CHARLES 

CAVENDISH. 
Lord Charles Cavendish, 
second son of the ninth 
Duke of Devonshire and 
brother of the present 
Duke, and husband of 
Adéle Astaire, died on 
March 23. Educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he took up 
banking as a career and 
served for two years with 
J. P. Morgan and Co. in 

New York. 
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(Left.) 

MR. J. S. BACHE. 
The well-known Ameri- 
can banker and art col- 
lector, Mr. Jules Bache, 
died on March 24 at the 
age of eighty-two. In 
1937 he converted his 
magnificent collection 
into an endowed founda- 
tion for the benefit of the 
people of New York. 
Head of the firm, J. S. 

Bache and Co 
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CHIEF OFFICER G. STRONACH. 
The George Cross, second highest award for 
as been given to Chief Officer George 
Preston Stronach, of the Merchant Navy, for 
conspicuous bravery in saving the lives of fellow- 
officers when the ship in which he was serving 
was bombed and set on fire in a North African 


gallantry, 


port. 


Major-General Wingate 
eader were proved 


and Abyssinia, not 


to 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 0. C. WINGATE. 
In command of the airborne troops who have i 
landed behind the Japanese lines in Burma and 
of the columns who have crossed the Chindwin 
His qualities as a 

the Middle 
mention 
expedition into the heart of Burma last year 


in Palestine, 








his {| | 














LT.-GEN. PATTON’S SUCCESSOR : MAJ.-GEN, ALEXANDER M. 
PATCH, THE NEW COMMANDER OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY. 


Major-General Patch, formerly Commander of troops at Guadalcanal, has 

succeeded Lieut.-General Patton as Commander of the American Seventh 

Army. The War Department, Washington, announced recently that Lieut.- 

General Patton is being given command “ of another army ” ; which army 

is not yet disclosed. A tremendous number of changes have been made 

recently in both the American — Commands, pending forthcoming 
offensives. F a 
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af AWARDED THE V.C. FOR THE PART 
i NEW 
Sergeant Derrick was in cha 
a cliff-face in New Guinea 
before nightfall it became 
was ordered to retire 

one enemy post with grenades; then, dashing 
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THOMAS C, 


PLAYED 
DERRICK, 


IN THE CAPTURE OF 


GUINEA! SERGEANT AUSTRALIAN FORCES. 


apparent that it would be impossible to reach the object d th 
Derrick asked to make one Seer atone, i 
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SATELBERG,% 
rge of a platoon in a company ordered to outflank a Japanese position on 
Attempts were made by our troops to clamber up the slopes, but shortly 


more attempt, and, attacking alone, he destroyed 
ahead of his section, he smashed ten more. ra 


oe 





(Right.) 

SIR FREDERICK WALL. 
Secretary of the Football 
Association from 1895 to 
1934, Sir Frederick Wall 
died on March 25. His 
connection with football 
began nearly seventy 
years ago, when he played 
with the Rangers Club in 
1875. With Lord Des- 
borough and Sir Theodore 
Cook, Sir Frederick was 
one of the founders of 
the. British Olympic 

Association. 























(Right.) 

GENERAL SZTOJAY. 
The new Hungarian Prime 
Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister, appointed direct from 
Berlin, is M. Sztojay, until 
now Hungarian Minister 
in Berlin. In the last war 
he served in the Austro- 
Hungarian Intelligence 
Corps. In the last eighteen 
years he has spent sixteen 
in Germany, first as Mili- 
tary Attaché and then as 

Minister. 
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(Left.) 

M. KALLAY. 
The Prime Minister of 
Hungary, M. Kallay, has 
resigned, following the 
occupation of Hungary by 

rman troops. 7. 

rumoured that he is among 
those organising resistance 
to the Germans inside the 
country. Kallay did not 
accompany Admiral Horthy 
to Hitler’s headquarters, 
as did other Hungarian 

ministers. 
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RT. REV. G. A. HOLLIS. 
The Bishop Suffragan of Taunton, the Right Rev. 
G. A. is, died on M , 

Prebendary of Combe XIII. and Chancellor of 


arch He was also 


1918-35 ; Archdeacon of 


Prebendary of Huish and Brent from 
1935-40 ; and Prebendary of Wanstrow from 1940. 
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GENERAL E. DE C. DE CASTELNAU. 
The defender of Lorraine in the 1914-18 War, 
General de Castelnau died on March 18 at the age 
In August 1914 he commanded 
the Second Army, and in December 1915 he was 
appointed Chief of Staff to Joffre. He successfully 
defended Verdun, and early in 1917 was one of 

the Allied Mission to Petrograd. 
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OPENING SCENES OF A GREAT WEEK. 
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GREAT CROWDS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT A “SALUTE THE SOLDIER'' MEETING. LONDON WAS THRONGED WITH SIGHTSEERS. 


—— 
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Nate ete tate cates eaters 


A COLUMN OF DESPATCH RIDERS SWEEPS OUT OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE WITH MESSAGES 


FROM SIR JAMES GRIGG TO LONDON'S SIXTY LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


When at noon on Saturday, March 25, Field-Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, opened London's “ Salute the Soldier’ Week at a ceremony 
in Trafalgar Square, the Capital had already collected £32,460,327 towards its target 
of £165,000,000. Thousands of Servicemen and civilians thronged Trafalgar Square 
for the opening ceremony, performed by Sir Alan Brooke from a _ red-and-white 
draped stand “ guarded"’ by eight plaster casts of Sir William Reid Dick's design 
of a Guardsman At the conclusion of Sir Alan Brooke's speech, in which he said 
that our avings “ must. in fact. be measured by the effort and sacrifice we are 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 


GENERAL STAFF, OPENS 


LONDON’S “SALUTE THE SOLDIER" WEEK IN TRAFALGAR SOUARE. 


expecting from the soldier,"’ a column of 60 despatch riders swept out of the Square 
each with a message from Sir James Grigg to the civic head of one of the sixty 
boroughs and urban councils in the London region On the following day, Sunday 
London was thronged with sightseers who had come up to take part in the cele 
brations arranged for that day, which included a meeting in Trafalgar Square. and 
a military tattoo with 750 performers at the Cockpit, in Hyde Park By midday Monday 
the target aimed at was nearing the £50,000,000 mark. Other attractions were staged 
every day during the week 
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NEWS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD: THE CAMERA VISITS 
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THE NEW GERMAN SIX-ENGINED FLYING-BOAT: THE GIGANT WICKING, 7000 RsS., 
CONSTRUCTED BY BLOHM AND VOSS. THIS COLOSSAL ENEMY MACHINE IS SHOWN 
IN A PHOTOGRAPH RECEIVED BY RADIO. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD GORT, V.C., UNSHEATHS THE SWORD OF HONOUR PRESENTED TO HIM 
BY THE BAND AND ALLIED CLUBS IN MALTA AND GOZO ON BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE. 


£204 1Oo8, FOR A CHELSEA PORCELAIN GROUP; THE MUSIC LESSON,” FROM THE THE SWORD OF HONOUR AND SCABBARD PRESENTED TO H.E. LORD GORT, V.C. 
MK | PIERPONT MORGAN'S COLLECTION, WHICH FETCHED TOP PRICE IN THE FIRST THERE IS A FIELD-MARSHAL’S BADGE ON ONE SIDE AND THE ARMS OF MALTA 
SALF oO} Ht AR COLLECTION AT CHRISTIE'S RECENTLY ON THE OTHER 
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SITS GERMANY, FRANCE, MALTA AND THE HOME COUNTRY. 


D TO HIM 
PEOPLE. 


TEN MILES OF THE FRENCH COAST AS SEEN FROM ENGLAND: SHOWING A STRETCH TAKEN FROM A POINT SLIGHTLY EAST OF CALAIS HARBOUR. 


EXCEPTIONALLY CLEAR VISIBILITY 


ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL ENABLED THIS PHOTOGRAPH TO BE MADE WITH A CAMERA WITH A TELEPHOTO LENS. 


This photograph, the result of a period of exceptionally fine weather and a camera with a telephoto 
lens, shows a strip of the German-held French coast, from a point slightly east of Calais, for ten 
miles. At the same time as this photograph was taken, civilians on the South Coast, who are not 
allowed to use binoculars or telescopes, were able to identify familiar landmarks across the Channel 
with the naked eye, and Service officers with telescopes reported what looked like fires among certain 
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PHILLIP FARRUGIA READING THE CITATION ON BEHALF OF THE 
OF MALTA DURING THE PRESENTATION CEREMONY TO LORD GORT. 


The presentation of a Sword of Honour to Field-Marshal Lord Gort by the Band and Allied Clubs in 

Malta, .“‘ interpreters of the people’s admiration, gratitude, devotion and love,” took place in Malta. 

Above we see Professor Farrugia reading the citation, with Lord Gort seated on his right. Behind the 

Field-Marshal are the Lieut.-Governor and his wife and Archbishop Gonzi of Malta. In the right fore- 

ground are the three Service Chiefs, including the new Vice-Admiral, Malta, Admiral Hamilton. The 
sword rests on a velvet cushion. 


PROFESSOR 


DURING A RAID BY B-26 MARAUDER MEDIUM BOMBERS OF THE NINTH AIR FORCE 


ON THE CREIL RAILWAY MARSHALLING YARDS IN FRANCE 


As Mr. Churchill said in his recent broadcast: “We have endured without swerving and failing the 
utmost fury which Hitler could cast upon us from the air, and now the tables are turned’ and those 
who sought to destroy their enemies by the most fearful form of warfare are themselves reeling and 
writhing under the prodigious blows of British and American air power.” These blows are given 
night and day, with scarcely a pause, all over Germany and German-occupied territory, and no 


PEOPLE 


buildings. All along this French coast, and those of Belgium and Holland, the Germans are feverishly 
building and strengthening defence posts, for they cannot tell where an Allied mass invasion of the 
Continent will take place; where, or when, and their anxiety is growing each minute as the hour 
approaches—“‘ the hour of our greatest effort and action,’’ as Mr. Churchill put it in his recent 
broadcast to the nation on March 26. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST ARMOURED CAR-—-THE A.E.C, ARMOURED CAR 


THE NEW SIX-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN, 


MARK II, If CARRIES 


The biggest and most powerful British armoured car that has yet seen service on any battlefront, is the 

A.E.C. Armoured Car Mark I]. It carries the new six-pounder anti-tank gun, in addition to a 7°92-mm 

Besa machine-gun mounted co-axially with the six-pounder, and a light A.-A. machine-gun on top of the 

turret. It has a maximum road speed of 42 miles an hour. The armour is 1}-in. thick on the front 
and l-in. at the sides. 


THE CREIL MARSHALLING YARDS AFTER THE ATTACK. MORE THAN 300 TONS OF BOMBS 
BLASTED ALL THE SHEDS, SIDINGS, AND THROUGH TRAFFIC ROADS 


military objective is safe from or out of reach of Allied bombers. The above pictures show an attack 
made on the Creil railway marshalling yards on March one whilst it was actually being blasted 
by more than 300 tons of bombs from formations of B-26 Marauder mediu vombers of the Ninth 
Air Force, and the other after the attack, w locomotive sheds, transit sidings, storage sidings and 
through roads swept away by accuraté bombing. Craters pit the whole target area 
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READY FOR INVASION: MR. CHURCHILL VISITS USS. TROOPS IN. BRITAIN. 
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MR. CHURCHILL, INSPECTING U.S. ~ SECOND FRONT ’’ TROOPS IN BRITAIN, WATCHES DURING HIS VISIT TO AMERICAN TROOPS, MR. CHURCHILL SAW MANY WEAPONS. 
INFANTRY MARCH PAST. ON HIS LEFT IS GENERAL EISENHOWER. HERE IS A RIFLE GRENADE BEING DEMONSTRATED BY THE MEN. 


PART OF THE MASS 
DESCENT OF U.S. 
AIRBORNE TROOPS 
WITNESSED BY 
MR. CHURCHILL ON 
THE FIRST DAY OF 
HIS INSPECTION. 
ACCOMPANIED BY 
GEN. EISENHOWER, 
MR. CHURCHILL 
WATCHED THE 
PARACHUTE DESCENT 
FROM A GRANDSTAND, 





CLOUDS OF AIRCRAFT 
CAME OVER IN WAVES, 
DROPPING THE 
TROOPS AND THEIR 
EQUIPMENT AT 
INCREDIBLE SPEED, 
UNTIL THE AIR WAS 
FILLED WITH 
PARACHUTES OF BLUE, 
GREEN, CRIMSON, 
WHITE AND YELLOW. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER (LEFT), MR. CHURCHILL AND GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY IN FRIENDLY COMPETITION WITH MR. CHURCHILL INSPECTING A BAZOOKA, THE U.S. 


THE ARMY'S NEW CARBINE DURING THE PREMIER'S TOUR OF INSPECTION OF U.S. ARMOURED TROOPS IN CAMP. ROCKET-FIRING INFANTRY WEAPON. 
‘* 1] thank God you are here, and from the bottom of my heart | wish you all good airborne troops racing to the assault, picking up com:n.uications, and bringing into 
fortune and success." Thus spoke Mr. Churchill when addressing U.S. ‘ Second action all equipment with which they had leapt from -neir aircraft. Mr. Churchill, 
Front” troops in Britain on the first day of his inspection of American forces in his address to the airborne troops, described them as ‘ the most modern expression 
awaiting zero hour Accompanied by General Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Com- of war."" During the Premier's inspection, which was not confined to one day, he 
mander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces, and other high-ranking officers, the saw a cross-section of the various American units in this country, including armoured 
Premier saw aircraft and tugs and gliders, and clambered into the latter to talk to forces in camps, and examined many new and improved weapons, including the 
troops and see the type of vehicles carried. Later, he watched a mass parachute Army's latest carbine and the now famous U.S. rocket gun, the bazooka, which was 


lescent, and after the landings saw the completion of the operation, with the proved to be so effective in Tunisia 
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A MODEL FOR POST-WAR BUILDING: HOMES FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. 
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TWO OF THE OLD COTTAGES OF FREEFOLK VILLAGE WHICH HAVE BEEN PULLED 


my micenike CHURCH _ DOWN TO MAKE - ROOM FOR THE MODERN HOMES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, 


FREEFOLK, THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
FREEFOLK VILLAGE, HAMPSHIRE, 
UNTIL 1872. PERMISSION FOR ITS 
BUILDING WAS GIVEN BY POPE 
CLEMENT IV. IN 1267. A SERVICE 
IS NOW HELD IN THIS CHURCH ONCE 


HESE new photographs 

of Freefolk Village (we 
published some earlier ones 
in our issue of October 9, 
1943), on the Hampshire 
estate of Lord Portal, Minister 
of Works and Town and 
Country Planning, show how 
extremely attractive modern 
homes for agricultural workers 
can be if solidly constructed 
and cleverly planned. As can 
be seen, exteriorly they 
compare very favourably in 
picturesqueness with the old : / ; 
type, but interiorly there : oF my ; 3g oe r 
can be no comparison, for the ; . £ 4 ; = OSU Sr — 
old buildings had brick floors : , eee. 
—the new ones have wood— =: 7. 
low ceilings, no bathroom, no 
indoor sanitation, no electric 
light, and water had to be 
brought from near-by wells. 
The new cottages, each of 
which has its own flower and 
vegetable garden in front, and 
ample backyard room behind, 
were designed by Major 
A. E. T. Mort and built, in 
1939, hy Messrs. A. J. Sapp, 

of Basingstoke. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PICTURESQUE, BUT IMPRACTICABLE, OLD COTTAGES, WHICH FORMED FREEFOLK VILLAGE, ON THE HAMPSHIRE 
ESTATE OF LORD PORTAL, UNTIL 1939, WHEN THEY WERE DEMOLISHED. 
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THE NEW COTTAGES: A COMPARISON WITH THE OLD TYPE SHOWN ABOVE. THEY i i A FRONT VIEW OF THE MODERN COTTAGES, SHOWING THE CENTRAL PATH AND 
ARE ROOFED WITH NORFOLK THATCH AND COMPLETELY MODERNISED THROUGHOUT. BANK LEADING DOWN TO THE TENANTS’ GARDENS 
-—— Hh 
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NISHAPUR—AN IMPORTANT ART CENTRE 
OF THE ISLAMIC WORLD. 














A POLYCHROME GLAZED BOWL; TEPPEH MADRASEH, 
IRAN. DIAMETER, I5 IN. NINTH CENTURY. 
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; A GREEN POTTERY BOTTLE IN THE SHAPE OF 
; A FISH; KANAT TEPPEH, HEIGHT, 6 IN. 





MOULD, OR 
HEIGHT, 5$ IN. 











MADRASEH. > es 
CENTURY. 


TEPPEH 
OF TENTH 


RED, 
MADRASEH.,. 


BLACK AND 
DIAMETER, 


A COLOURLESS 
HEIGHT, 6 IN. 


GLASS JUG; 
BEGINNING 


Writing of the excavations at Nishapir, Iran, Mr. M. S. Dimand, in an article in 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, says: “The present report 
of the Museum's Iranian Expedition to Nishapir covers two seasons’ work for the 
years 1938 to 1940 The result of the . diggings were highly satisfactory 
and contributed greatly to our knowledge of the early Islimic art of Iran. As in 
previous years, the Museum was enriched by a number of important objects dating 


from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. From these finds it may now be 
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A POTTERY LANTERN, 
FIRING ; TEPPEH MADRASEH. 











MATRIX ; 
TENTH CENTURY. 
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THE HOME OF GLASSMAKERS AND 
POTTERS IN THE IXth AND Xth CENTURIES. 


CARVED BEFORE 
O§ IN. HIGH. 
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A POLYCHROME GLAZED BOWL; TEPPEH MADRASEH. 
DIAMETER, 7 IN. NINTH-TENTH CENTURIES. 
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A GREEN POTTERY BOTTLE FROM THE VILLAGE 
OF TEPPEH. HEIGHT, 5} IN. 
H 
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TEPPEH MADRASEH. 














A COLOURLESS GLASS CARAFE, TEPPEH MADRASEH. 


GLAZED BOWL; TEPPEH 


TENTH CENTURY. HEIGHT, 9 IN. BEGINNING OF TENTH CENTURY. 


concluded quite definitely that Nishapar was an important art centre of the Islamic 
world, and that together with other centres of Khurasin it played an important 
réle in evolving the Saljaik style Among the interesting buildings discovered 
by the expedition is a bath of the tenth century, not unlike the modern Turkish 


baths, with a reception room, shower room, and hot room. On a mound called 
Teppeh Madraseh, the expedition found ruins of a mosque and of large public 
buildings, possibly the remains of a palace, which were rebuilt and redecorated 


[Continued opposite. 
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IMPORTANT IXth-CENTURY FRESCOES 
AND A CARVED BRICK BAND. 


ISLAMIC ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
AT NISHAPUR, IRAN. 
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A VAULTED CORRIDOR; TEPPEH MADRASEH: SOME A GEOMETRICAL PATTERN OF STRAPS BASED A DETAIL OF A PRAYER NICHE; TEPPEH ~*~ 
ON THE OCTAGON. A CARVED BRICK BAND 


OF THESE CORRIDORS ARE STILL STANDING TO MADRASEH : RECTANGULAR IN PLAN, IT IS TOPPED 
THEIR FULL HEIGHT. FROM TEPPEH MADRASEH. LENGTH, 33 IN. WITH A RATHER MISSHAPEN SEMI-DOME. : 
be A : ELEVENTH CENTURY. 2 ~ A 



































A DECORATED CIRCULAR ROOM IN THE RESIDENTIAL SECTION OF THE PALACE ; i ¢- THE “ SHOWER BATH agit KANAT TEPPEH: NINE-SIDED BASIN, TWO METRES IN 
TEPPEH MADRASEH. IT ORIGINALLY POSSESSED A DOME. NINTH CENTURY. i H DIAMETER AND SURROUNDED BY SMALL INDIVIDUAL CUBICLES, TENTH CENTURY, 























“wg “aa 
SKETCHES IN BLACK ON A WALL IN THE VINEYARD NEAR THE TOMB ; : A POLYCHROME WALL-PAINTING ; TEPPEH MADRASEH. HEIGHT, 39 IN. WALL-PAINTINGS 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. THEY ARE ASSIGNED TO THE NINTH CENTURY. ; WERE A COMMON FORM OF DECORATION IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 
ge A REIN PRI acts ad SDE Ae Nee ee ae BED A Ra eRe ee ae ese 7 ae — - ms “ atineumanangtineee — 
Continued.) 


several times between the ninth and twelfth centuries. We have now a series of | vessels decorated by: various methods. The discovery of glass ingots proves 
datable stucco decorations from the mosque which allow us to follow the evolution | conclusively that glass was made in Nishapir. The quality of the glass indicates 
of Islamic oraament throughout three centuries. The expedition unearthed | further that here, and perhaps elsewhere in the province of Khurdsdn, there was a 
additional early Islamic wall-paintings. Of particular importance are the ninth- highly developed glass industry in the ninth and tenth centuries. Through the 
century frescoes from a room in the palace building. These polychrome decorations expedition the Museum also acquired more examples of the ceramic art of Iran, 
consist of an unusual plant ornament combined with panels imitating marble | dating from the ninth and tenth centuries. Among the interesting finds are. . . some 
One of the most important results of the two seasons’ digs are the finds of glass | new varieties which reveal a fine decorative quality of design typical of Khurdsan 
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and as Dr. A. C. Thaysen, 


oe is a food, 
Director of the Chemical Research Laboratory, 


Teddington, reminds us, has been restored to its 
rightful place as such by a closer appreciation of the 
part that many organisms play in the nutrition of 
men and domestic animals. The late nineteenth- 
century science of microbiology emphasised the 
examination of the harmful forms of microscopic 
life, and its findings were applied to satisfying the 
insistent demand for purity and sterility in foods of 
all descriptions. 

The twentieth century 
has entirely fulfilled the 
scope of the inquiry and has 
established, on the other 
hand, the evidence of the 
beneficial part that many 
micro-organisms play in the 
nutrition of man and ani- 
mals. They may, for ex- 
ample, in the struggle for 
life in the soil, eliminate the 
worthless and sustain the 
useful. They may, in the 
case of the fungus of 
Penicillin, furnish a sove- 
reign ally. The’ earlier 
undiscriminating policy 
assisted in clearing out not 
only the harmful micro- 
organisms, but the bene- 
ficial ones as well. 

An outstanding example 
quoted by Dr. Thaysen was 
the expulsion of yeast from 
the finished product of 
beer. To-day beer is ex- 
pected to be a _ clear 
beverage from which all 
traces of yeast have been 
removed by filtration. 
During the Middle Ages it contained a large proportion 
of the yeast grown in it during brewing. It was drunk 
by all classes and at all times of the day, taken 
in volume even by children, and the consumption 
of yeast by the population must have 
been considerable enough to rank 
it as a food as well as a drink. As 
good support we have the praise in 
Richard Nyren’s “ Cricketer’s Tutor ”’ 
of the ale that was drunk by the 
Hambledon Men: ‘“ The Ale too! 
not the modern horror under the 
same name, but barley corn such 
as would put the souls of three 
butchers into one weaver, genuine 
Boniface. This immortal viand 
was vended at twopence a pint.” 

Nyren’s encomium was guiltless 
of any suspicion of the dietetic value 
of the ale’s content. The appre- 
ciation of the value of yeast’s 
micro-organisation had its roots in 
an economic problem—the disposal 
of the surplus quantities of wheat 
which issued from the breweries of 
Europe and America. The nineteenth- 
century science had, at any rate, 
established that brewer's yeast 
contained a large percentage of 
protein, that constituent which, 
together with fats and hydrocarbons, 
is indispensable in food. Attempts 
had been made to use it as a protein 
concentrate in feeding cattle. It 
was suggested (by a German) as a 
substitute for coffee; or in soap. 
The first suggestion, for stock-feeding, 
did not get very far, partly on account of the 
bitter taste, but more because it was dearer than 
other protein concentrates on the market. 

When the war of 1914-18 cut off Germany from 
overseas sources of protein concentrates for stock- 
feeding, her chemists again turned to brewer's yeast. 
A synthetic ‘“‘ mineral yeast,’ though recommended 
as suitable for human consumption, did not last 
long, probably because of Germany's shortage of 
the sugars necessary for its synthesis. In the 
same period a bio-chemical protein was tried suc- 
cessfully on British pigs. 
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YEAST AND NUTRITION. 


By E. S. GREW. 


Before and after those war years the inquiry 
into the value of micro-organisms in diet, both 
because of their protein content, and afterwards 
because of the vitamins they had or engendered, has 
been unceasing. Most of the work has been done 
on yeast ; and to sum up the conclusions, it may be 
said that yeast protein possesses a nutritive value 
only slightly inferior to a good animal protein. In 
respect of the vitamin content of micro-organisms, it 
has been shown that they are the most potent source 





of the water-soluble B vitamins known, and that many of 
them, including some forms of yeast, can manufacture 
these vitamins from mineral sources provided that 
carbohydrates (sugars) are supplied for their growth. 





CENTRIFUGE FOR WASHING 
FROM ADHERING MOLASSES 


FOOD YEAST ON 


When once these properties were confirmed, it 
became important to find methods for the large- 
scale production of concentrates of so valuable a 
factor in nutrition, and one that in the circum- 
stances of our time might become a necessity both 
at home and abroad. Brewer's yeast suggested 
itself naturally as the first general provider, but 
proved not entirely satisfactory, partly because of 
the bitter taste, which could be removed only by 
washing that removed vitamins, but more because it 
was evident that there was not enough brewer's 
yeast to go round. So yeast science harked back 


THE CRUDE YEAST 
LIQUORS, 














to the 1914-15 period to delve among the synthetic 
products for concentrates to meet the requirements 
of the present world war—and after. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research established the inquiry at the micro- 
biological section of its Chemical Research Laboratory, 
and there under Dr. A. C. Thaysen, it has been pro- 
ceeding during the last three years. Germany has 
been conducting parallel investigations, but there, 
as before, shortage of carbohydrates has held them 
up. In the British Empire,. 
a variety of cheap and 
surplus carbohydrates are 
always available in districts 
(Jamaica is an example) 
where the demand for the 
protein-vitamin concentrate 
is likely to be permanent. 
This has made it possible 
for the investigators to 
apply themselves to devi- 
sing methods of cheap pro- 
duction, which is an all- 
important consideration. 
It becomes more especi- 
ally so now, because the 
B vitamin concentrate is 
needed to supply a re- 
stricted diet Jacking in 
animal proteins, and 
lacking also the accessory 
food factors, the vitamins, 
in regions away from this 


country, but none the 
less under British admin- 
istration. 


Moreover, after the war, 
it will be wanted by the 
peoples of devastated 
countries in Europe and 
the Far East, because meat 
and other animal proteins will be in extremely 
short supply not only immediately, but for several 
years after, till the destroyed herds of war-damaged 
countries can be replaced. Food yeast can be 
produced in hours; meat  pro- 
duction may occupy years. Lastly, 
beef or mutton proteins would 
be five times as dear as yeast 
protein; the B vitamin would be 
from twenty-five to eighty times 
dearer. 

The type of micro-organism 
chosen for the yeast concentrate 
is known as Torula utilis. It was 
necessary to develop from it a 
new strain which would grow at 
higher temperatures than the stan- 
dard strain, because of its ex- 
tended manufacture in_ tropical 
countries, where otherwise extensive 
cooling operations would be indis- 
pensable and costly. That was 
not all. It was desirable to 
increase the size of the standard 
strain to facilitate the separation 
of the yeast cells from the medium 
in which they were grown; this 
has been effected by the cultivation 
of a giant strain of Torulopsis 
utilis. By this and other devices, 
a fifteen-fold increase has been 
arrived at in the usual methods 
of yeast production, in its associa- 
tion with the nitrogen - carbohy- 
drate solution in which it is intro- 
duced. Toruwlopsis utilis cultivated 
by Dr. Thaysen proved itself, after 
a year’s exhaustive trials, a success. Its interest 
for micro-biologists is that the growth was 
stimulated by camphor. The practical import 
to those who are not biochemists is that these 
invaluable investigations have provided a cheap 
and necessary addition to food which can be 
absorbed, and is now being absorbed in Africa in 
tabloid form; and that on the pilot plant at 
Teddington the yield of dry yeast amounts to 
30 per cent. on the molasses used, or 60 per 
cent. of dry yeast concentrate on the sugar used 
in the synthesis. 
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\ 270 ft. long. 









THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 
LONDON OFFICE 2 CAXTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


STANDARD - UNIT BRIDGE 


Erected by 9 men and 2 boys in 120 hours 





RIPLEY DERBY ENGLAND 
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High-lights in Thornycroft History—3. 





H.M.S. Lightning, the British Navy's first torpedo 
boat, commissioned in 1877. 


On October 25th, 1873, was delivered to the Norwegian 
Government a 58ft. torpedo boat, the first of its kind, which 
helped to change the course of naval history. 

Developed from the revolutionary Thornycroft fast 
pleasure craft of that time its possibilities were quickly realised 
and soon Thornycroft torpedo boats were acquired by precti- 
cally every navy in the world, the first for Britain, H.M.S. 
Lightning, being commissioned in 1877. 

For the next twenty years the torpedo boat gradually 
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The world's first torpedo boot, built by 

Thornycroft in 1873, and supplied to Norway. increased in size and speed until, in the early 1890's, it 
eventually disappeared as such and emerged as a torpedo boat 
destroyer, which type has persisted to this day. 

Thenceforward, little more was heard of the torpedo 
boat until 1915 when Thornycrofts proposed and developed the 
first high-speed motor torpedo boat, the famous C.M.B.. of 
which some 200 were ordered by the British Admiralty. Rang- 
ing from 40ft. to 70ft. in length and with speeds up to 40 knots, 
they had a splendid record of service, but after the last war this 
force was completely disbanded. 





In the next few years, however, more than a dozen 
The famous Thornycroft coastal motor torpedo foreign governments purchased Thornycroft M.T.B.s, but, 

boat (C.M.B.) of the last war. for various reasons, the Company was unable to revive 
Sfficial interest in the small corpedo boat, till che threat of 
war in 1938 caused large numbers hurriedly to be ordered 
from Thornycrofts and other builders. 

This brief history, chen, clarifies the origin of the smail 
torpedo boat and illustrates, too, how private enterprise has 
financed and successfully developed a design in spite of official 
apathy and even of opposizion. 





A Thornycroft M.7.B. of today. 


JOUN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED. THORNYCROFT HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Desgners and Builders of High-speed Neve! Craft, Marine Engines ond Motor Boots. 





Barnacles in the Spanish Main ! 








One of the toughest and most tedious jobs in the days of the Jolly 
Roger was scraping weed and barnacles from the ship’s bottom for re- 
painting or tarring. Indeed, scraping off old paint or fouling from any 
metal, particularly rust and scale from iron or steel, was always a slow, 
backbreaking job, until the scientist evolved the oxy-acetylene flame- 
brush. This simple yet ingenious tool wipes off old paint, rust, and dirt 
almost as fast as the hand can move. It does more. It thoroughly dries 
the metal so that no damp is left in its pores . . . and the new paint really 
binds. Hence a double economy—the job is more quickly done and, 
once done, lasts longer. These and many other labour-sa\ing tools are 
being constantly improved by the scientists of Britain’s liquid oxygen 
and compressed gas industry, which produces and distributes each day 
millions of cubic feet of oxygen and acetylene, to say — 
nothing of nitrogen, argon, helium, and other gases [3 ¢ 


needed for medicine and industrial purposes. 











THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON 
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TUESDAY APRIL 4, 1944 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 


Flag Day 


for Sailors 


FOR AND UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 





KING GEORGE’S FUND FOR SAILORS 

AND FOR THE WORK OF 

THE BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 

THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 

THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 

THE ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION 
THE SAILORS’ HOME AND RED ENSIGN CLUB 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA SEAMEN'’'S REST 


-DONATIONS~«WELCOMED | 


and will be gratefully acknowledged by 
THE PRESIDENT, MRS. A. V. ALEXANDER, 
ADMIRALTY HOUSE, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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| This space is donated by Tube Investments Limited 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Shoes that fit well last longer. Saxone Footprints 


Scarcely a day passes but some little | ft both feet exactly—that’s why the serving 
one in the Springtime of Life has 
need of the care of Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes. For the 8,000 boys and 
girls now in our family, and for | 
those who may yet need our care 
we ask for an expression of your 
practical sympathy. 


10/- 


feeds one child for ten days. 


Officer is so keen on them. 





Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 
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Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


Enquiries te 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTO-IBROX - GLASGOW 40 STRAND, |! CHEAPSIDE, ETC., LONDON ¢ SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


ey A x ab N E CIVIL AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


including 





d. 
Purchase Tux each 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


mi 








fhe fact that woods made of raw materials th short supply owing to war conduions are advertised in this publication should not he taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS Seen = : a 


LUBRICATION pEPENDABILITY 
TAKES MINUTES : 
replacements may 








take months 






The Royal Scot leaves Euston every morn- 
ing at 10 for Glasgow, four hundred miles 
away. It has done this day in, day out, with- 
out interruption for nearly 100 years. There 
has been a succession of Royal Scots, each 


























Unfortunately, even a valid excuse for skimping lubrication won’t stop sda Malian as ten, tee ee 
e last. S$ outs ing 
parts from wearing out. Don’t risk depriving the war effort, and ee ratarag has been that daily run to 
lasgow. Remembering this, it calls to mind 
yourself, of a good car maybe for months—no matter how busy you what millions throughout the world say of 
- ; : ‘ Ch i Plugs, ‘‘There’s Dependability 
and your Austin are on war work. Replenish engine oil, top up gear a ee een 
box, back axle and grease propeller shaft and steering gear regularly. | 
A CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
Lubricate all points mentioned in your handbook. If you haven’t PETROL AND IMPROVE 
time, ask your Austin dealer to do it for you. ENGINE PERFORMANCE 
" ‘ 
HELP YOUR AUSTIN Cc i .\ MM Pp } re’ 
a! T Y 7 
TO HELP THE COUNTRY 
Read the Austin Magazine —4d monthly or 6/6d a year post free STRATTO H VY A. ae $ e 
MPANY LIMITED 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 8r2 
te 
| 
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VW CMs 
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KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED - FOOTSCRAY - KENT 








To sweep a chimney you must have 
a brush that will reach 












Yohn Shavtiusons 


Marine Fimekecpeor 


s 
4 CRIPPLE H 9 In 1714 the British Government offered 
ave you a in your ome “ £20,000 for a method of determining a 
ship’s longitude at sea within an accuracy 
2 of half a degree. After forty years John 
Harrison, son of a carpenter of Yorkshire, 
was successful at his fourth attempt in 
producing an instrument which showed 
an error of less than two minutes on a 
six month’s voyage from Plymouth to 
Madeira and back. In 1772 he was finally 
awarded £22,550 by a special Act of 
Parliament. His bimetallic strip for com- 








If so you know, better than most people, the 
serious handicap under which cripples live. 


At our Cottage homes in Edgware we have some 
200 women and girls under our care, crippled beyond 
recovery and unemployable in the ordinary channels 
of industry. A cheerful, happy family, in spite of their 
drawbacks. Some are ‘doing their bit”’ in the 
| national effort; others, with Government approval, 
To clean teeth thoroughly you must | are engaged in making exquisite flowers and emblems pensating temperature is shown above 
| for Hospital Sunday and Alexandra Day. But, because with the first of his four poe 


seats : y / 7 | Vi Fi 2 
iY bi —< HN 4 
have a Tek to reach every part of of their disabilities, they cannot compete with the r, 
every tooth | able-bodied so they are only partly self-supporting “19 
MADE IN ENGLAND | In addition, at our Orphanage (now in Shropshire) jn these troublous times we rely 
we fully maintain 150 destitute girls from babyhood on your generous contributions 
e to IS years of age 


TOOTHBRUSH Report on request. President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK pe IN cop cede 


BRISTLES 2/- Plus Purchase Tox 5® J O i N GRO O M’S C K i P p L EA G ‘a Tho List Wo sin 


NYLON 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4° (OU C timekeeping 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 37, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.I 
(Gt. Britain) Ltd., Slough and Gargrave ne nr od 
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An Artist’s vision of how Ludgate 
Hill may rise again, harmonising 
tradition with modern efficiency. 





The Chatwood door guarding the treasure 
of the largest bank in the world. 


SECURITY FIRST 


There can be no constant peace 
of mind and no sound base for 
prosperous advancement without 
first providing for security. The 
most wished-for of the ‘ Freedoms’ 
is Freedom from Fear. 


THE 
CHATWOOD 
S EC U R ITY THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO.,LTD., 


Bankers’ Engineers, 


Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury 4001. MT 
LONDON : : MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW : : BOMBAY 
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—So G.E.C. Toasters are temporarily 
unobtainable, the same as most other of the A Great Name 
Company’s Household Electric Appliances, in Great Wars 


to reappear after the war in new and better Burberry Weatherproofs 


Greatcoats and Uniforms 


designs, to give you a fresh appreciation of 
ie & Y PP in best quality materials, 


how much electricity can do in the home; skilfully tailored, are the 
embodiment of martial 
but until then metal and labour must clothes perfection and 
" a ; weather security in any 

be diverted to. priority requirements ie: 


FULL DETAILS—Send for full 
particulars and prices, mentioning 


ee ae 7 regiment or corps 
Telegrams 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES Sikes, Lease, heii 


Telephone WH Itehall 3343 


BURBERRYS or. exconN) 
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